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THE CASE FOR SIXTEEN YEAR EMPLOYMENT LAWS 


PINION and activity are being mobilized in support 
of campaigns to raise the age limit in state child labor 
laws from 14 to 16 years for all employment during school 
hours and for factory employment at any time. Local groups 
are already at work in some of the 35 states whose 14 year 
laws have permitted children to leave school for wartime 
employment in steadily mounting numbers and many na- 
tional agencies which cooperated in the Go-to-School drive 
are urging their local branches to take an active part in sup- 
porting 16 year bills. The importance of getting state cam- 
paigns under way in 1945 cannot be stressed too strongly, 
for with only 13 states now prohibiting employment under 
16 in gainful occupations during school hours (two addi- 
tional states have a 16 year limit in manufacturing establish- 
ments), it would be futile to expect that the standards in 
the remaining 35 states can be raised to this level without 
considerable groundwork. Educational campaigns as to the 
need and importance of higher standards will be a prerequi- 
site to legislative activity in states where 16 year laws have 
never been seriously considered. Compulsory education 
laws must be changed to correspond with child labor laws 
and schools and employers must have time to adjust to a 
change in requirements. States 
which enact 16 year laws in 1945, 
with the proviso that they will not 
become effective until the cessa- 
tion of hostilities with Germany, 
will provide the time needed for 
adjustments and at the same time 
meet the arguments that man- 
power should not be further re- 
duced during the war. Revisions 
will also be needed in some of the 
existing 16 year laws, not all of 
which apply to all gainful ey 
tions during school hours and fac- 
tory employment at any time, and 
not all of which set a minimum 
age limit of 14 for non-factory 
employment outside of school 
rs. 
In order to support 16 year 
laws, local groups will need some 
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The National~Child Labor Committee in 1927, pub- 
lished a pamphlet called ‘Fourteen Is Too Early.” The 
pamphlet was written to answer arguments being advanced 
at that time by employers of child labor, who had success- 
fully opposed the Child Labor Amendment, that the age 
limit in compulsory education laws should be 14 and not 
16 since there were many ‘‘mentally-inferior’ children 
who could not profit by further education. Most states 
continued to write 16 year limits into their compulsory 
education laws but, not being convinced’ that “fourteen 
is too early,” they also continued to write exemptions into 
the laws permitting children to leave school at 14 if they 
secured employment, thus keeping their child labor laws at 
the same level. 

Through the depression years when children stayed in 
school because there were no jobs for them, the fact that 
children could go to work legally at 14 in most states was 
forgotten. After the passage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act with its 16 year limit for interstate commerce indus- 
tries, the impression was general that child labor was a 
thing of the past. Since 1940, the war has given all the evi- 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


\ \ JE are glad to announce the election of two new 
members of the Board of Trustees—Mr. Roy Soren- 
son and Mr. Jerome Nathanson. 

Mr. Sorenson (Chicago) is Associate General Secretary 
of the National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions. His activities-in the youth field have been broad. For 
the past twelve years he has conducted community surveys 
under Community Chest and Council of Social Agencies 
auspices in twenty communities from Boston to Honolulu. 
He is Chairman of the United States Children’s Bureau 
Committee on Leisure-Time Services for Children and 
Youth; a member of the Executive Committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Commission for Children in Wartime; and 
Chairman of the Coordinating Committee of the Associated 
Youth Serving Organizations, Inc., which unites seven of 
the large national youth serving organizations in coopera- 
tive planning and action. 

Mr. Nathanson (New York City) is Leader of the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York, Chairman of the 
Conference on the Scientific Spirit and Democratic Faith, 
and Chairman of the John L. Elliott Institute of Human 
Relations, an adult school held at the Ethical Culture 
Society. He gives a weekly radio talk on Current Events 
Friday evenings over Station WEVD and is the author of 
the book, “‘Forerunners of Freedom.” 


FIELD ACTIVITIES 


R. Eduard C. Lindeman, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, was the guest speaker at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Illinois Child Labor Committee, January 20th, 
on the subject, “New Topics for Progress in Child Labor.” 
Mr. James E. Sidel and Miss Lazelle Alway, the Com- 
mittee’s Assistant Secretaries for Legislation and Field 
Service, were in the field during the fall visiting a number 
of states and consulting with local groups and officials. 
Mr. Sidel visited Illinois, Colorado, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Louisiana and Alabama. In several of these 
states (Illinois, Oklahoma and Texas) local groups are 
actively at work drafting bills to improve their child labor 
or compulsory attendance laws. Louisiana’s new 16 year 
compulsory attendance law, with its excellent provisions for 
enforcement, is being well administered, is meeting with 
good cooperation from schools and parents and should 
materially strengthen the enforcement of the 16 year em- 
ployment law. Plans are being developed in both Louisiana 
and Alabama to put to use the findings of statewide studies 
of part-time work by inaugurating follow-up measures to 
reduce excessive after-school work. 


Miss Alway visited Connecticut, Maine, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. Connecticut, North Carolina 
and South Carolina have 16 year child labor laws. Plans for 
improving the present laws, initiated by state officials and 
organizations, are under consideration in South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Georgia. The South Carolina 16 year 
law may be considerably strengthened, and efforts are being 
made in North Carolina to raise the compulsory education 
age from 14 to 16 years to correspond with the child labor 
law. In Georgia the Child Labor Section of the State Youth 
Activities Committee, Georgia Volunteer War Services 
Council, has drafted a bill embodying excellent standards 
which, if enacted, will place Georgia among the states with 
good 16 year laws. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


The following editorial on the National Child Labor 
Committe and its Fortieth Anniversary Report, The Long 
Road, which appeared in the New York Times for Decem- 
ber 24, 1944, has stimulated new interest in the Commit- 
tee’s work and brought requests for the Report from a 
variety of sources: 


Child Labor Remains 


When the National Child Labor Committee, meeting in Carnegie Hall 
in 1904, began its valiant crusade, the opposition said, “Child labor is 
good for children; it teaches them obedience, thrift and industry,” and 
“Without the labor of children, they and their parents would starve.” 

No intelligent citizen holds such views today, yet child labor still 
exists, and the war emergency, which has increased it enormously, is 
cited by many as an excuse for tolerating it longer. Since Pearl Harbor, 
child employment is up; school attendance is down. The struggle of forty 
years must go on into the _— period until, as Owen R. Lovejoy 
has said, “the last trace of the exploitation of childhood shall vanish 
from a country too rich and resourceful to endure so outmoded a contra- 
diction to all its ideas of democracy.” 

“The Long Road,” the Committee’s fortieth anniversary booklet, is a 
record both heartening and heartbreaking. Gains have been painfully 
slow; setbacks many. The public at first was apathetic, legislators were 
indifferent, States’ rights were an obstacle, and still are, and the laws that 
many States passed at last prove weak today. The hopeful Federal 
Amendment of 1924 met wholesale discouragement at the hands of 
powerful groups whose misrepresentations flooded the land. The long 
depression played its sorry part. By 1939 the Amendment had been 
ratified by only twenty-eight States. 

But by then the Fair Labor Standards Act had been passed. Under it 
in 1940 school enrollment reached its all-time peak and child employ- 
ment its lowest mark since 1920. Under it, with vigilant enforcement, 
there can now be protection for the child worker. But the strains of the 
war and the manpower shortage are now reversing the trend and nullify- 
ing much that has been won. Only fourteen States prohibit employment 
during school hours. 

It is a brave fight the Child Labor Committee has made. How neces- 
sary it is that the fight shall go on is seen in the high percentage of Army 
draft rejections for illiteracy and physical and mental disability. If the 
nation is to be strong for its tasks of the future, the right of its growing 
children to a fair start in life must be defended. 


TWO COURT DECISIONS 


HILE the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals was 
handing down a decision in St. Louis admonishing 
a Federal District Court Judge that the child labor provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act must not be inter- 
preted “‘grudgingly,” the U. S. Supreme Court was hand- 
ing down a 5-4 decision, based on what Judge Murphy in 
the dissenting opinion described as “linguistic purism,” to 
the effect that Western Union messengers under 16 do not 
come under the Act because, although telegrams are 
“goods,” they are not ‘‘produced” or “shipped” in inter- 
state commerce. 
The Judge whose decision was reversed by the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals had refused to take action against 
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a concern which had employed children under 16 years in 
violation of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act on the ground that the ‘‘emergencies of the 
hour are paramount to strict observance of the child labor 
law’ and that the law was enacted to “meet conditions 
where sordid gree 1 thought to profit from the stunted and 
broken bodies of children. There was no such objective in 
this case.’” The Circuit Court held that “whatever personal 
opinion may exist that working children under 16 years of 
age in mechanized industry is good for them, the declara- 
tion of Congress is unequivocally to the contrary.” 

The Supreme Court reversed an affirmative decision by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals that Western 
Union messengers are working in interstate commerce and 
therefore come under the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. It is to be regretted that the Supreme 
Court interpreted the law “grudgingly” or with “linguistic 
purism,” thereby granting to Western Union, in the words 
of Justice Murphy, “a special dispensation to utilize the 
channels of interstate commerce while employing admit- 
tedly oppressive child labor.” “To sacrifice social gains for 
the sake of grammatical perfection,” said Justice Murphy, 
“is not in keeping with the high traditions of the interpre- 
tative process.” 

One argument advanced by Western Union in support of 
its case should be noted for state 16 year law campaigns— 
the argument that messengers under 16 are employed only 
where it is permitted by state laws. 


SIXTEEN YEAR LAWS 


(Continued from page 1) 
dence needed that when jobs are plentiful hundreds of 
thousands of 14 and 15 year old children can and do leave 
school for work (approximately 250,000 of them were 
working full time in April, 1944) and that higher legal 
standards are imperative. 

Democracy, more than any other form of government, 
requires educated citizens. The casualties among young men 
on the fighting fronts, plus the casualties on the home front 
of children whose education has been broken off for work, 
will leave the country badly handicapped in taking its place 
of leadership in the post-war world. It will be reckless in- 
deed not to increase the educational equipment of the 
young people still in school on whom the responsibilities 
for intelligent democratic action will fall. If “ 
too early” in 1927, how much truer this will be in 1947! 

That the winning of a two front war will strain the re- 
sources of the country to the utmost is only too clear at the 
present time. Immediate upward revisions of child labor 
standards which would further reduce manpower would 
have little chance of adoption in any state. However, action 
in 1945, with an effective date delayed until after termina- 
tion of hostilities on one front, has enough chances of suc- 
cess to justify concerted effort to achieve it in as many states 
as possible. Favorable psychological factors exist today 
which will not exist after the war. There is active public 
concern about the extent to which children leave school for 
work—a concern which provided excellent support for the 
national ‘‘Go-to-School’’ drive last fall. Not only labor, but 
employers as well, are aware that adults must have the first 
lien on jobs after the war. Never before has active concern 
about the extent of child labor coincided with such wide- 
spread realization that children must be kept out of compe- 
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ourteen was : 


tition with adults when employment falls off. This oppor- 
tunity should not be lost for as soon as child employment 
begins to decrease the old attitude will return — “Why 
bother to change the laws when there is no child labor?” 
Even if we are successful in achieving ‘‘full employment” 
after the war, nobody visualizes a full employment program 
as one which would include 14 and 15 year old children. If 
they are permitted to enter the labor market through failure 
to raise the minimum age for employment in state child 
labor laws, their contribution to post-war employment will 
be to undercut adult wages. This has always been true since 
child labor is cheap labor (except in wartime) and was 
never more clearly illustrated than during the years from 
1935 to 1938 after the NRA Codes had been declared un- 
constitutional and before the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
passed. When the Codes with their 16 year age limits be- 
came inoperative, the 14 and 15 year old children were used 
to replace older children and adults at cut-rate wages. It is 
to be hoped that enough wisdom will be applied in plan- 
ning post-war employment to make even the most optimis- 
tic job predictions come true. However, it does not take 
profound wisdom or foresight to decide now that children 
under 16 are one element that can and should be eliminated 
from a possible labor surplus in the future. 

These arguments based on educational and economic 
considerations which affect the country as a whole still leave 
the welfare of the individual child to be considered. No 
one argues that children of 14 or 15 should not be allowed 
to do any work. They should be permitted to engage in part- 
time work after school hours and during vacations in suit- 
able occupations and for suitable hours. This is a very differ- 
ent matter from permitting them to enter full-time employ- 
ment at 14. The 14 year old child is too immature physi- 
cally, emotionally and mentally for adult responsibilities as 
a full-time wage earner. His health suffers because he is not 
full grown. He needs more rest, sleep and exercise than an 
adult and the job is often not suited to his strength. He has 
little opportunity for the wholesome recreation and com- 
panionship which he needs, and since he has no skills and 
not enough education to have much of a vocational future 
before him, he changes jobs constantly in a fruitless search 
for work where he can learn something and have a chance 
for advancement. The ones who survive this to become effi- 
cient workers capable of earning good wages, survive be- 
cause of innate abilities, not because of early employment. 

Regardless of the limited job future of most children 
who leave school at 14, many children have preferred to 
take their chances as wage earners than to remain in school 
because school has failed to interest them. This poses a real 
problem for the schools if the age for employment is raised 
to 16 for they will have to find ways to make the additiona! 
two years interesting and profitable. It will mean more in- 
dividual work, more varied curricula and possibly more 
work experience under school supervision. Schools are not 
required to meet this challenge when children can leave 
school at 14 and many schools will not be enthusiastic about 
16 year employment laws because they will have left on 
their hands the troublesome children to whom they have 
formerly handed an employment certificate with a sigh of 
relief. There may have to be special procedures for exempt- 
ing the small number of children for whom further educa- 
tion is actually futile but the large majority can profit from 
two more years of education if programs which meet their 
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needs and interests are provided. American ingenuity 
should be equal to the task of giving children under 16 an 
educational experience from which they and the country 
can benefit. 


CHILD LABOR TODAY 


“The Changing Picture of Child Labor,” by Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, which appeared in the volume of The 
Annals for November, 1944 on Adolescents in Wartime, 
has been reprinted and is now available in pamphlet form 
from the national office. Mrs. Zimand’s article was one of 
four in the section of the volume devoted to wartime em- 
ployment of adolescents. The other three were “Impact of 
the War on Child Labor,” by Elizabeth Magee, “Child 
Labor in Agriculture,” by Beatrice McConnell and “Work 
Experience Programs in American High Schools,” by 
Arnold E. Joyal and William G. Carr. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 

JouRNEY THROUGH CHAOos. Agnes Meyer. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. $3.00. 1944. 
The author visited twenty-seven different war centers in 
a reporting trip encircling the nation and saw at first hand 
unbelievable conditions in which war workers and their 
families were trying to live. These comprehensive reports 
on wartime social conditions and of some of the success- 
ful efforts being made to alleviate them should be read by 
every person interested in attaining a well-integrated pro- 
gram of education and social’ welfare. They give a graphic 
picture of the tremendous social upheavel caused by the 
migration of twenty million workers to the war centers 
of the country and plainly show that the brunt of the 
resulting chaos has fallen upon the six million children 
of these workers. 

Mrs. Meyer made a special study of child labor. Facts 
and figures which she gathered intensified her belief that, 
“If precedence can be given to any of our social cankers 
that have been aggravated by war conditions, I should select 
child labor because its recrudescence threatens the future 
of the Nation.” 

Everywhere the author found the evidence of increas- 
ing child labor: ‘‘In some intermediate schools I found a 
third of the children under fourteen had not temporary 
but regular jobs, some of them working as long as eleven 


WILL YOU PARTICIPATE 


Promoting better laws for the protection of children requires 
organization, educational materials and a field staff to advise 
and assist local groups. The financial support for this work 
comes entirely from voluntary individual contributions. 
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hours on Sundays in drugstores for $1.25 a day. Sheer 
greed on the part of the parents is responsible for some 
of this. But many of the youngsters work not from need 
but because it has become an accepted thing to do... . It 
is the adolescent children of fifteen and under who are 
being overworked and economically exploited . . . failure 
to defend the adolescent during this crisis will affect our 
whole moral fabric, for it will inevitably weaken our child 
labor laws and nullify the country’s efforts for the past 
thirty years to improve the protection of childhood.” 

In concluding, Mrs. Meyer looks more hopefully to the 
future: ‘‘Judging by the interest that I encountered every- 
where, it is evident that out of the shocking neglect that 
the war has brought to light and intensified, will come a 
new awareness of our responsibility for the health, educa- 
tion and guidance of childhood. . . . The enforced inter- 
action of the schools and the community brought about 
by the war, is sure to have far-reaching results upon educa- 
tional practices.” 


STATISTICAL BULLETIN. Detroit Council of Social Agencies, 
September, 1944. 

Social workers rarely have ready access to figures on in- 

creased child employment and decreased school attendance 

in their cities. The Detroit Council provides a useful service 

in making these figures available on the first page of its 

Statistical Bulletin. 


THE CHILD LABOR PROBLEM IN BOWLING ALLEYS. The Round 
Table, Consumers League of Rhode Island, October- 
November, 1944. 

The State Council on Child Labor took a hand in investigat- 

ing bowling alleys to get evidence of violations for prosecu- 

tion by the Department of Labor. The resulting publicity 
has had a restraining effect on bowling alley operators. 

CHILD-LABOR PROBLEMS IN WARTIME. Monthly Labor Review, 
November, 1944. 

Certain statistics on school-leaving, issuance of work per- 

mits, illegal employment, and industrial accidents in Illi- 

nois, Michigan, and New York. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. Mary 
Reynolds Fisher. Occupations, December, 1944. 


A valuable report on studies of working students in the 
West Philadelphia High School made in 1942 and 1943 


,.by the Counseling Staff because ‘‘the school should know 


how such conditions were affecting the students and their 
school activities and be better prepared to advise them.” 
The findings about the heavy student work loads have been 
used to good advantage in advising students whose health 
or school work begins to deteriorate from the load. 


OUTLOOK FOR ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT OF YOUTH. Educa- 
tion for Victory, December 20, 1944. 

Excerpts from an address by Mr. Paul T. David of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget in which he suggested four measures 
to be used to prevent and relieve unemployment of young 
people during the demobilization period: (1) Lifting the 
school-leaving age above the pre-war level by an average 
of one year for the entire country; (2) maintaining and 
expanding arrangements for part-time school-work pro- 
grams; (3) reexamination by employers and unions of 
seniority rules with view to extended work-share plans 
rather than lay-offs for junior workers; (4) guidance and 
assistance for young people who migrate for jobs. 








